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rather than a historian. He has also devoted far too much attention 
(pp. 41-51) to an attack on Caesar and his imperial designs. Though 
this is an interesting section, it interrupts the treatment of the life of 
Brutus and yet offers no adequate apology for his action. In the third 
chapter the author has been more happy in his defense of Brutus. The 
conflicting statements of the sources have been well handled, and where 
the report favoring Brutus has been adopted, the reasons are generally 
adequate. 

The comparison of sources for the period has been so thoroughly made, 
that a tabulation of the results, showing their relative value, could easily 
have been made. In glancing through the footnotes I was not surprised 
to see that Bondurant ranks Appian much higher than Dio for the period. 
In some cases he probably goes too far in following Appian, notably on 
p. 94, where the opposing statements of Livy, Velleius, etc., are dis- 
regarded. A helpful index of proper names completes the book. 

Henry A, Sandebs 
University of Michigan 



The Language of Parody; a Study of the Diction of Aristo- 
phanes. By Edwaed William Hope. Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation, 1905. 

The reason assigned for this treatise is that while parody in the comic 
poets has been the subject of dissertations and more pretentious works, 
there has been no systematic treatment of the language of parody with 
a collection of the words by which parodic effects were secured. This 
Mr. Hope's dissertation does for Aristophanes, aiming to give " a complete 
list of those words by the use of which Aristophanes departs from the 
usage of the ordinary Athenian life of his day, and rises to the loftier 
tone of tragedy or other kinds of poetry;" adding, too, dialectical words 
with which Aristophanes depicts the manners of his provincial fellow- 
countrymen. But while passages of parody or paratragedy, detected by 
scholiasts and modern scholars, are mainly the ones where the higher 
tone is consciously sought, the formal limits of known parody are too 
narrow; and many poetic words in this collection are not found in parodic 
lines. Further, the travesty often consists merely in holding up to view 
the ordinary affairs of daily occurrence, or in using the words of the 
common crafts to describe higher matters, or in substituting vulgar or 
commonplace words for tragic expressions. 

Certain characters may always be expected to use grand language, 
e. g., Euripides that of the tragic stage, as also Socrates in The Clouds, 
Aeschylus a lofty style abounding in epic words, Lamachus epic and 
tragic phraseology. A close comparison of the language used by different 
characters is often illuminating, e. g., after a poetical word has been used 
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by one character its prosaic equivalent will often in the next line or two be 
used to designate the same thing by another character, this close connec- 
tion of picturesque and prosaic words frequently amounting to clear proof 
that Aristophanes employed the unusual word designedly. Sometimes, 
too, the use of the prosaic synonym at a greater remove, but where the 
situation or thought is similar, is significant, and not infrequently this 
internal criticism is the only means of judging. 

A word occurring several times and always in parody may be assumed 
to be not of every-day speech, but serving as a vehicle for the poet's 
humor; but classification is not always so sure, for most of the words of 
the collection occur both in and out of parody. The evidence to be used 
in classifying words depends on questions like the following: "In what 
kind of meter is the word prevailingly found? What prose writers use 
it? What poets? How often? In what way? Does it prevail in poetry 
or in prose? What characters in our plays use it? or in addressing 
whom? or in speaking of whom? Was there any other word that could 
have been used? Is it a favorite with any particular author?" 

Often a word apparently belonging to the higher style of Aristophanes 
occurs in classic prose, and in such cases the following must be borne in 
mind: use by the orators, especially the later ones, is generally good 
evidence against a word being poetic. Plato is full of poetry and poetic 
words; and Thucydides and Xenophon in their usage often depart far 
from the later standards of Attic prose; Herodotus has much in common 
with tragedy, especially Sophoclean tragedy. 

Synonyms are a great help in classifying words, as is also the prox- 
imity of other picturesque words and their number. "Parodic words 
occur in patches or bundles." 

"The plays differ greatly in the amount of parody they contain. In 
The Frogs where Euripides and Aeschylus wrangle, while Dionysus and 
the chorus stand by to judge and mock, we have the greatest amount of 
parody. Next comes the Thesmophoriazusae, with Euripides and his 
relative quoting tags of tragic verses to each other in antiphonal chant, 
while Agathon and his servant help to swell the total. The Acharnians 
and The Birds both have considerable parody, while the Lysistrata 
has very little, etc." 

The work seems to be very carefully done. 

C. F. S. 



The Frogs of Aristophanes. Edited by T. Gr. Tuckeb. New York : 

Macmillan, 1906. Pp. lx + 276. 2s. Qd. 

Whoever henceforth shall teach the Frogs in English, ignorant of this 

edition (owrapos ToiG>v8e \6y<ov v. 355), him, in the words of the Coryphaeus 

(v. 370), I charge once, twice, and three times, iiiaraa-Oai ivaaraun x°poTs- 



